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I begin my discussion of Mr. Page's paper by 
emphasizing certain words which stand in paren- 
thesis in the preceding issue, in which I suggested 
that Mr. Page was painting the situation in Eng- 
land in too somber colors. It is indeed a most 
hopeful sign for the future of the Classics that 
teachers both here and abroad are so ready at self- 
examination, so willing to ask whether they are 
reaching results commensurate with their hopes or 
with the labor and devotion they expend. But it is 
entirely possible to carry that self-examination too 
far, and in the process to lose a true perspective, 
and by consequence to be unable to give a really 
truthful picture of the situation. When we are 
inclined to emphasize our failure to reach results, 
it might be worth while to ask ourselves how teach- 
ers in other branches are faring. Do the teachers 
of English, for example, with all the enormous ad- 
vantage they have from the outset, in the very fact 
that the language with which they are dealing is 
their pupils’ vernacular, do these teachers, I ask, 
reach results that satisfy them? do they reach re- 
sults such as we ourselves, as teachers of the Class- 
ics, have a right to expect, nay to demand, at their 
hands? Do they teach their pupils grammar? 
Do they convey to their pupils any apprehension or 
comprehension of literature? We are all familiar 
with the plaints that representative teachers of Eng- 
lish have been making lately that there is something 
radically wrong with the teaching of English. We 
might pursue our inquiry into other fields, with 
similar results, with the outcome that we should 
hold truer views of our success or unsuccess. Let 
no word of mine imply even that we have much 
cause for profound self-satisfaction; what I mean 
to suggest is merely that the phenomena which 
called forth Mr. Page's paper in England and which 
have called forth similar papers here are not con- 
fined in any way to the teaching and learning of the 
Classics, but are as wide as the field of study itself. 

What Mr. Page had to say about the teaching of 
Greek is, of course, by no means new. Mr. Collar 
several years ago in the introductory remarks 
which he contributed to the beginner’s Greek book 
by Mr. Gleason and Miss Atherton embodied ex- 
actly this point of view; there are other recent be- 
ginner’s Greek books in which the amount of writ- 


ing into Greek, for example, has been very greatly 
reduced. 

Personally I think Mr. Page's panacea for Greek 
no cure at all. Lucretius’s argument, that nil e 
nilo creatur, applies fully to the study of Greek. 
To read Greek well, readily, with apprehension and 
with pleasure certain things are needed. What 
those are everybody knows; certainly grammar is 
one of them. We surely cannot convey to a boy 
a knowledge of grammar by omitting grammar 
either wholly or largely from his fundamental train- 
ing. What is needed is that the Classics shall be 
taught only by those to whom, to use certain words 
from a recent editorial by Professor Lodge, the 
Classics are not a trade or a profession but a life, 
bone of their bone, so to say, flesh of their flesh. In 
the hands of such teachers even grammar will have 
no dry bones, but will at all times be instinct with 
life 

On another side I am compelled to take exception 
to Mr. Page’s panacea. He seems to imply that 
Latin should be made a corpus vile for the benefit 
of Greek, that hard drill should be got in connec- 
tion with Latin, but that Greek should be handled 
as literature. This hardly seems an altogether gen- 
erous proposal, that Latin should be made to bear 
all the odium of classical study (if odium there is 
to be at all). Nor is it an altogether sound posi- 
tion, for it involves forgetfulness of the fact that 
Latin too, as well as Greek, has a literature. If, 
then, there is any virtue in the plea that Greek 
should be studied as literature, the plea applies fully 
to Latin also. I am not one of those who deny to 
Latin literature merit and originality; rather do I 
urge most strongly that grievous injustice has been 
done in the last century or so to Latin by German 
scholars and those who blindly follow them, in the 
exaggerated emphasis laid on the surface resem- 
blances of Latin writings to Greek and the disre- 
gard of the fundamental and wide difference in 
spirit which lies between the main portions of Latin 
literature and the literature of the Greeks. 

At Ann Arbor three years ago I had the pleasure 
of listening to an address on The Nature of Cul- 
ture Studies, by Mr. R. M. Wenley, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan. The 
paper is well worth the attention of students of 
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the Classics; it appeared in The School Review for 
June, 1905. At the same University, on another 
occasion quite divorced from classical interests, I 
heard an admirable address by President Woodrow 
Wilson of Princeton University, in which Mr. Wil- 
son argued forcibly that the student who from 
the beginning of his University career confined his 
attention to those subjects which have so to say a 
market value, the so-called practical subjects, was, 
mayhap, in the University, but not of it. The pen- 
dulum has for some time been swinging against 
classical studies, largely because attention was from 
the nature of the case so largely given to the newer 
subjects, science and modern languages. There are 
some signs that the over-emphasis laid on these sub- 
jects is likely soon to be a thing of the past; Mr. 
Andrew White has been quoted to me as having 
said in effect that the law of supply and demand 
would soon operate to the advantage of humanistic 
studies. I understood Mr. White's point to be that 
the supply of students trained primarily or exclu- 
sively in science was already equal to the demand, 
if not in excess of the demand, and that by conse- 
quence the strong impulse that has marked recent 
years to train one’s self in science because of the 
superior opportunities offered there by reason of the 
fact that the supply was not equal to the demand 
would soon cease to operate, and that men would 
be freer than before to follow their natural bent. 
Meanwhile every teacher of the Classics should ex- 
ert himself to be all that such a teacher should be. 
The Classics are, we know, immortal in themselves; 
they have nothing to fear at any hands save the 
hands of those who study or of those who teach 
them. &. 


THE VOCABULARLY OF HIGH SCHOOLLATIN' 
(Concluded) 

In reflecting upon this problem, it seemed to me 
that perhaps some definite, some interesting results 
might be gained by a study of the authors read in 
high school and by observing the words that are 
used most frequently by them. 

I chose the first five books of Caesar's Bellum 
Gallicum, the six orations of Cicero usually read in 
the schools, and the first six books of Vergii’s 
Aeneid. I found that the total vocabulary for the 
first five books of Caesar was 2,106 words, that the 
total vocabulary of the six speeches of Cicero was 
2,117, that the total vocabulary of the first six 
books of Vergil was 3,214, but that the total vocabu- 
lary of the whole was only 4,642. Now, further 
study of this vocabulary showed some very interest- 
ing facts. Out of this complete list, only 1,954 
occur five times or more, and if we note the total 


1 This paper was presented at the meeting of The Cla‘sical Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland, at New York, April 27, 1907. 


number of occurrences of the remaining words (ap- 
proximately 2,750), we find thar the 1,954 furnish 
a vocabulary for nearly nineteen-twentieths of all 
this amount of reading. I then made a study of 
some similar sections of Latin authors, to wit: two 
books of Caesar's Bellum Civile, the Pro Roscio 
Amerino of Cicero, and five books of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses. I found that of these 1,954 words fully 
90% were found in this second group of authors— 
thus showing clearly the universal value of the 
words handled. 

If, then, a child knew approximately these 2,000 
Latin words, he would have at hand fully nine- 
tenths of the total vocabulary of any Latin author 
of literary value with whom he would come in 


contact. About half of these 2,000 words are pe- 
culiarly Caesarian in the sense that they occur five 
times or more in Caesar. Cicero adds compara- 


tively few—little more than 150 of this list that 
occur five times or more in the six speeches; but 
a considerable number of words that occur less than 
five times in Caesar are met with in Cicero often 
enough to make their total number of occurrences 
five times. It is therefore quite possible to require 
of a student that at the end of his Caesar year he 
should be acquainted with 1,000 Latin words, that 
during the Cicero year he should add 500 words, 
and that at the end of the Vergil year he should 
increase the list by another 500. 

Now, the best method of teaching this vocabu- 
lary is, of course, a difficult question. The main 
point of the present paper is to show that the range 
of the Latin vocabulary is narrow and that it is 
within the power of the ordinary high school pupil 
to come up for examination for college with a sound 
knowledge of this vocabulary together with a cer- 
tain knowledge of forms and syntax. Indeed, if 
during his course he has been trained to use this 
vocabulary in sight translation, it ought to be pos- 
sible to test at examination for entrance to college 
his mental capacity as well as his knowledge. We 
all know that many candidates who pass the exam- 
ination prove to be intensely stupid in college and 
to be students who should not be in college at all 
so far as their mental powers would indicate. But, 
if we set before them a test which will show their 
capacity to handle the knowledge that they possess, 
we shall be able to test their mental calibre, and 
this should be the essential point in every such 
examination. Such a test could be a passage of 
Latin not previously seen, in which those words that 
do not occur in a definitely required list should be 
interpreted for the candidate. He should then be 
required to translate this sight passage with prac- 
tical accuracy, and the examination should be as 
severe as it would be in an examination in mathe- 
matics, where the problem given is intended fo test 
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the student's knowledge of his subject and where 
a correct answer and only a correct answer is per- 
mitted. 

In the beginner's year, attention is now paid by 
every careful teacher to the words learned, and all 
the beginner's books make their exercises for trans- 
lation into Latin also with the same vocabulary as 
that used in the Latin reading. Hence the question 
that will arise at once in the minds of most teach- 
ers concerns the best method of teaching words in 
the Caesar year. 1 should say that, in the first 
place, a teacher of Caesar should know in every 
lesson what words occur for the first time and 
what the relative value of these words is. If the 
word is an important one for the pupil's further 
study, an attempt should be made to fix it in his 
mind. If, on the other hand, it is a comparatively 
rare word, the teacher should be content with either 
giving the meaning of it to the class or allowing the 
class to find the meaning from a vocabulary. The 
former device is by all odds the better. This 
means, of course, a complete knowledge on the 
part of the teacher of the vocabulary that the pupil 
has learned in the first year and the keeping of a 
definite list of words, adding to it day by day so 
that the pupil's equipment may grow under his own 
and his teacher's eyes. It should be possible for the 
teacher to point out on any occasion of discussion 
that this or that word has not been met with by 
ih. pupil or has been met with by the pupil in such 
and such a place for the first time. The teacher 
should also make an effort to employ the words as 
they are learned in exercises from English into 
Latin, in oral drill and in such other ways as may 
appear to him of value. At various times during 
the course there should be opportunity for review- 
ing the vocabulary that has already been learned, 
and in the translation of at least a part of the lesson 
at sight the pupil should be expected to use the vo- 
cabulary he has acquired steadily and continuously. 
The fact that a teacher can point to the chapter 
and line where a word occurs, the fact that a pupil 
has this word down in his note-book in a certain 
place, and that he is held only to a certain limited 
vocabulary and not to the whole range of words 
without selection which is found in the back of the 
book tends not only to imbue the student with con- 
fidence in the definiteness of his study, but to im- 
press him with the reasonableness of the teacher's 
demands, a feeling that is almost wholly absent now. 

According to the scheme outlined above, the pupil 
will possess at the end of his Caesar year a compact 
vocabulary of 1,000 words. When you consider 
that in the first five books of Caesar only about 890 
words occur five or more times, it will be at once 
evident that this thousand words will, for all prac- 
tical purposes, embody the complete vocabulary of 


the Gallic War. The same plan can be pursued 
with the reading of Cicero; but here the progress 
should be very much more rapid than in the case of 
Caesar, because the equipment of the pupil is now 
much more extensive. New words will be added to 
the thousand words already known much less fre- 
quently; new chapters will contain a far smaller 
proportion of unknown words, and, consequently, 
at even a slow rate of addition, the amount of read- 
ing covered should be considerable. It is hardly 
to be expected that all the reading of the Cicero 
year should be sight reading. | Nevertheless, the 
new lesson should be pretty carefully studied by the 
teacher beforehand so that the pupils’ attention may 
be directed to the new words or new ideas that 
need emphasis. sy the end of the Cicero year the 
pupils’ vocabulary will be 1,500 words. The Ver- 
gil year will, therefore, add about 500 more. Of 
these 500, 300 will be words occurring for the first 
time and five times or more in Vergil. The re- 
maining 200 will have been met with before, but 
will be studied particularly during the Vergil year. 
It will be interesting in the Vergil year to observe 
how many words that we found to be common in 
Caesar are common also in Vergil; how few words, 
in the main, are distinctly poetical. On the other 
hand, it will be easy to appreciate how much of Ver- 
zil’s poetry is due to figurative meanings of words 
already learned in their literal senses, and therefore 
the wide-awake teacher will find it easy not merely 
to teach reading of Latin in’ the Vergil year, but 
also to show the fundamental principles of poetic 
expression in general. 

It will be observed that the above remarks have 
to do almost entirely with the acquisition of vo- 
cabulary. 1 do not mean that this is the only thing 
to be studied or that it is the most important thing 
to be studied. I only wish to emphasize that a 
great deal can be done in this way which has not 
been done systematically in the past, and that, con- 
sequently, an opportunity is afforded by this sys- 
tem of testing a student's capacity at the same time 
with his knowledge. Such a system requires a 
careful analysis of the vocabulary of these three 
authors. This analysis I have been engaged in for 
some three years, and it is now approaching com- 
pletion. It is interesting as an indication of how 
similar thoughts strike people in very widely sepa- 
rated places, that at the present time in St. Louis 
an association of teachers is engaged in listing all 
the syntactical constructions of these three authors 
for the purpose of deciding from this study what 
syntactical constructions are of most value for teach- 
ing purposes'. If this plan is carried to conclu- 


1 Since this paper was written,Ginn & Co.,have published a Vest-pocket 
Memory-test Latin Word-list by G.H. Browne, A.M This contains the 
vocabulary of Caesar's -omplete works and of Cicero's orations grouped 
according to frequency of occurrence. 
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sion, as I have reason to expect it will be, we 
shall be able in a short period to know definitely the 
exact contents from every point of view of the 
reading now customary in the secondary school. 
When this is done, it becomes incumbent upon those 
on whom the responsibility lies of fixing require- 
ments for entrance to college to decide whether they 
will continue the vague and uncertain system that 
has prevailed up to the present time or whether they 
will make their requirements so definite that there 
will be no excuse on the part of secondary teach- 
ers or pupils for ignorance of them. I have found 
the best tests of my classes to consist in passages to 
be translated at sight where the words that were 
unusual were given, and I am convinced that in en- 
trance examinations for college we can do much to 
stimulate a sense of power and attainment upon the 
part of high school pupils, if we set similar exam- 
inations for them. Only one vocabulary list, or list 
of words, will be necessary. The examination 
should consist of passages from Latin into English, 
involving this vocabulary, and passages for transla- 
tion from English into Latin where everything can be 
rendered into this same Latin vocabulary. All the 
test of knowledge of forms and constructions is 
readily available in such an examination and the 
advantage in definiteness far outweighs any of the 
disadvantages which might be ascribed to it. An- 
other important point in connection with such a 
scheme is this: If the requirements for entrance to 
college, so far as vocabulary is concerned, are defi- 
nite, and if no specific list of works is prescribed, it 
no longer becomes incumbent upon the high school 
teacher to confine his teaching to the curriculum 
usually found in the school. If he prefers to gain 
this knowledge of words from authors other than 
those from whom I have selected them, it will mere- 
ly require a considerable amount of work on 
his part to provide a working scheme of progress 
like the one that we shall have already for the 
Caesar and Cicero, but there is no reason why he 
should not do that if he feels he can be more suc- 
cessful in this way than in the ordinary way. I 
have not laid any stress upon the further possi- 
bility of such a scheme for college teaching. If a 
student comes up to college with a knowledge of 
2,000 words and some training in the art of transla- 
tion, it should be possible for him in his freshman 
year to add to that vocabulary very considerably 
and to set a rate of reading in his college course 
which would carry him in a comparatively short 
time through much more Latin literature than he 
now is able to read. If the total vocabulary of 
Vergil’s Aeneid is only 3.214 words, it is evident 
that a thousand words added to the 2,000 with which 
he comes to college will make him capable of read- 
ing practically any Latin, whether it is poetry or 


prose, with no more difficulty than the natural pe- 
culiarities of the Latin language involve. No 
scheme will do away with formal ambiguities; no 
scheme will make difficult ideas easy; but such a 
scheme as this will give the fundamental knowledge 
which is necessary in every case. I have very 
great hopes that if some such scheme as this is 
consistently carried out, the reproach that is brought 
against the teaching of the Classics nowadays, that 
it does not make pupils read Latin, will be in a 
large measure obviated. But, in any case, I feel 
that such a scheme deserves very careful considera- 
tion and trial. GoNzZALEz Lopce 
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REVIEW 
Roman Sculpture, from Augustus to Constantine. 
By Mrs. Arthur Strong (Eugenie Sellers). 
London: Duckworth and Co.; New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons (1907). Pp. xix + 408; 
130 Plates. $3.00. 

The student of Roman history, literature and art 
will welcome this well illustrated book which brings 
together in convenient form a great mass of ma- 
terial formerly much scattered and accessible only 
to archaeologists who have a large library at their 
disposal. To be sure, the book brings little that 
is new, but is a careful compilation of the work 
done by German and Austrian scholars. Mrs. 
Strong is an enthusiastic follower of Wickhoff, 
whose theories she accepts in toto. She champions 
his cause throughout her book, and loses all patience 
with those who will not come under his yoke. Riel 
too, the author of the Stilfragen; comes in for his 
share of praise. One can best sum up the new ides 
of Wickhoff and Riegl in a few phrases, quoted at 
random from Mrs. Strong’s book. “The individual- 
ity and independence of Roman imperial art” are 
now established. “Roman art, whatever its origins, 
eventually developed a profoundly original charac- 
ter”. “Roman imperial art is not a mere continu- 
ation of Hellenic or Hellenistic art—it is Roman art 
plus the new Hellenistic influence”. “It is the pe- 
culiar merit of Roman artists—or of artists work- 
ing under Roman _ influence—to have approached 
and partially solved the tridimensional or spatial 
problem, thus creating the illusionist style’. “What 
is now claimed for Roman art is an aesthetic ad- 
vance—a power, that is, of conveying to the spec- 
tator effects which the Gr eks had not yet at- 
tempted or realized”. It introduced the “continn- 
ous style” of narrative in art, best seen on Tra- 
jan’s column. “To the illusionism of the Augustan 
period and the impressionism of the Flavian” are 
now added “the triumphs obtained in the third and 
tourth centuries by the new colouristic effects of 
light and dark which supplanted the chiaroscuro, or 
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light and shade, of earlier art”. “The decadent art 
of the third and fourth centuries evolved new optic 
tendencies which give it an indisputable aesthetic 
importance, irrespective of origins”. Such aesthetic 
ideas and theories Mrs. Strong applies to the in- 
dividual monuments she discusses, so that her con- 
clusions can scarcely be called her own. It is 
therefore difficult to criticise her attitude without 
attacking Wickhoff and Riegl, and that is beyond 
the scope of this review. Our author is further- 
more much indebted, as she acknowledges on many 
occasions, to Petersen and von Domaszewski, al- 
though they are not members of the rew school. 

The book, as Mrs. Strong tells us in the preface, 
is “based upon a series of lectures delivered at dif- 
ferent times during the last seven years”, and we 
may well regret with the author that she has not 
had time to “recast it more completely, and that it 
must perforce exhibit the faults peculiar to popular 
lectures”. The general make-up of the book is 
good, though it would have been far more conven- 
ient had it been bound in two volumes. The hun- 
dred and thirty plates contain some hundred and 
seventy excellent illustrations. Convenient is the 
comparative chronological table (by centuries) of 
the emperors, also the genealogical trees of Augus- 
tus, Octavia, Trajan and the Antonines, and finally 
of the Emesene dynasty. Of the forty-five mis- 
prints noted, some are rather annoying, especially 
the incorrect references to plates and the incorrect 
page references in the index. On p. 6 the refer- 
ence to the Temple of Athena at Aegina should 
read Temple of Aphaia. Three times (pp. 71, 206, 
375) the National Museum at Athens is referred 
to by its old name, the Central “Museum. 

The book begins with the Augustan age, some 
forty pages being fittingly devoted to the Ara Pacis. 
From Augustus to Nero Roman works of sculpture 
are rare; so our author discusses two silver cups 
from Bosco Reale in the Rothschild collection, and 
the Augustan cameos in Vienna and Paris, though 
to my mind these are Graeco-Roman and do not 
come within the scope of this book. It would have 
been far more profitable to have discussed on p. 43, 
in connection with the rare works of art from the 
reign of Tiberius, the statues of Eumachia and of 
Concordia Augusta, found in the building of Euma- 
chia at Pompeii (Mau-Kelsey, p. 438, fig. 245), for 
they belong without doubt to the period of Tiberius. 
The next two chapters deal with the reliefs of whe 
Flavian age, and we are surprised to read on p. 105 
that “of actual sculpture from the reign of Vespa- 
sian we possess but scanty traces, if any”, for we 
do possess important reliefs on the altar in the court 
of the Temple of Vespasian at Pompeii (Mau-Kel- 
sey, p. 107, fig. 43), reliefs which we know were 
made during the reign of Vespasian. It is indeed 
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remarkable how persistently Mrs. Strong neglec‘s 
Pompeii. To be sure, it is not to be expected that 
a book which must necessarily have fixed limi.s 
should deal with all the monuments of the Roman 
period, but we have a right to look for the charac- 
teristic examples of the various periods. Four 
chapters, about one-fifth of the entire book, are de- 
voted to Trajanic sculpture, including a valuable 
and fascinating description of the reliefs on the col- 
umn of Trajan. To Hadrian is justly devoted less 
than one-half the space given to Trajan. The author 
would have done well had she omitted the section 
on the Antinous type, a product of Graeco-Romin 
art. Her unrestrained praise in this connection ts 
unwarranted. ‘The Antonine period is of great im- 
portance for the history of Roman art, though one 
would not realize it from reading the book under 
review. Mrs. Strong should have laid more stress 
on the architectural ornamentation of the temples 
at Baalbek (Heliopolis) in Syria, and especially on 
the magnificent Aurelian reliefs recently discovered 
at Ephesos, to which is devoted only one page. 
Because these reliefs are so little known is all the 
more reason that they should have been discussed 
in detail—but not even one reproduction is given. 
The art from Severus to Diocletian, and the monu- 
ments of the principate of Constantine receive their 
due, and in the last chapter is given a rather hasty 
account of Roman portraiture from Augustus to 
Constantine. With the exception of this last chap- 
ter on portrarure there are but few references to 
sculpture in the round, by far the greater part of 
the book being devoted to Roman reliefs?. 

UNIVERSITY Paut Baur 


SUMMARY 

Certain excavations made last spring by the Ger- 
man Institute in Athens, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Dorpfeld, are of great importance and con- 
siderable zeneral interest. A brief account of them 
was published in June in pamphlet form supplemen- 
tary to the first number of volume 32 of the Athen- 
ische Mitteilungen. The investigations were made 
on three sites, Tiryns, Olympia, and Pylos. 

At Tiryns, in pursuance of the policy now uni- 


! This work is reviewed somewhat unfavorably, by Charles De Kay, 
in the Saturday Times Review for August 3 last. Mr, De Kay's pa- 
per is labelee Ar Apologist for Romar. Sculpture. There are two col. 
umns of general remarks about Greco-Roman art, most of which does 
not touch the book under review at all. The statement is then made 
that Mrs Strong “* hurts hercase very often by claiming too much for 
works that are cold and clumsy, poorly disposed, nd lacking in true 
distinction. The reliefs on the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius 
are examples in point, Immensely valuable as documents, they are 
very inferior as works of art, and the same thing may be said of a 
great many reliefs which survive on the triumphal arches of Titus, 
Trajan and Constantine’’. The ‘review’ is illustrate’ by a cut of 
Commodus as Hercules, and another of the Mondragone Ant‘nous. 
The insertion of the latter cut is interesting in view of Professor Baur's 
remarks on the Antinous type. It is pleasant to turn from such a 
‘review’ to the earnest remarks of the reviewer of the first volume of 
Mr. Russell Sturgis’ History of Architecture, in The Evening Post 
for July 20 last; the writer warmly champions the claims of Roman 
art to the adjective * original’. Cc. K. 
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versally advocated if not always followed, and in 
continuation of similar work on the site begun ‘n 
1905, an attempt was made to reach the original 
surface of the ground by pits sunk under the pres- 
ent palace at various points. The attempt was most 
successful. Under the great propylon of the My- 
cenaean palace remains of an older building were 
found, including its gateway; the walls of the gate- 
way were still standing to a height of three metres. 
In another part of the palace five stone graves were 
discovered under walls of the older building, and 
under the graves again two distinct earlier periods 
of occupation were proved by walls and potsherds. 
One well-preserved skeleton and two monochrome 
vases were found in the graves. Outside of the 
southeast corner of the citadel a large deposit of 
clay figures, vases and other clay objects belonging 
to the post-Mycenaean time came to light. Dérp- 
feld explains them as coming from the temple which 
was built on the site of the megaron after the 
Mycenaean palace was burned. Other discoveries 
of geometric vases and objects of bronze and iron 
were made in graves between the citadel and the 
modern railroad station. ‘This work is to be con- 
tinued next spring. 

The work at Olympia was inspired by the same 
motive, namely the search for possible deposits be- 
low the level of the present sanctuary. Under the 
Pelopion were found layers of deposits from differ- 
ent ages, which contained sherds, clay figures and 
bronzes. The oldest stratum revealed many pre- 
historic monochrome sherds of the kind found hy 
Dorpfeld in Leukas and regarded by him as the 
original pottery of the Achaeans. Similar sherds 
were uncovered in the lowest deposit beneath the 
Heraion, as well as other pieces on which geometric 
ornaments were painted in white on the varnish, 
as in the Kamares ware of Crete. The impor- 
tance of this discovery is that it proves that the 
settlement on the site of the Olympian sanctuary 
dates back to very early times. 

The discoveries at the third site are if possible 
even more interesting as they are concerned with 
the attempt to identify the Homeric palace and town 
of Nestor at Pylos. With this purpose in view 
Dérpfeld explored the vicinity around Samikon cn 
the western coast of the Peloponnesus, and wis 
so fortunate as to receive a clue from a peasant 
which resulted in the discovery of three Mycenaean 
tholos tombs under a_ low citadel. The toms, 
though partially destroyed, were found to contain a 
great number of potsherds with characteristic My- 
cenaean decoration, gold silver ornaments, 
amber beads, amethysts, lapis lazuli, many frag- 
ments of ivory and pieces of bone. The trenches 
sunk in the hill disclosed walls of a building, in a 
room of which stood several pithoi containing figs. 


The sherds, with the exception of six Mycenaean 
pieces, were all of the monochrome type found in 
Leukas and Olympia. Here then, exactly between 
Samikon and Lepreon, as reported by Strabo, on a 
hill €o m. high, and a half-hour distant from the 
sea, Dorpfeld claims to have found the Pylos of 
Nestor. Further, he maintains that the original 
pottery of the Achreans was not the Mycenaean, but 
the monochrome ware with incised decoration al- 
ready mentioned. He intends to make further ex- 
cavations here also during the coming spring. 
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NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 


held its twenty-second meeting at the Hotel Marl- 
borough on Saturday, December 7. The attendance 
was somewhat disappointing, especially in view of 
the interesting address that Professor C. P. Parker 
of Harvard delivered, on Latin Life through Latin 
Language. He started by quoting Professor Green- 
ough’s remarks that you could translate everything 
into Latin if you could get the proper point of view. 
Professor Parker paid his respects to Mr. Bennett's 
views on the Roman pronunciation of Latin, main- 
taining that we know enough about the Roman pro- 
nunciation to approximate it with sufficient accuracy 
to get a fair idea of how it must have sounded, and 
holding that the use of the Roman pronunciation is 
absolutely essential in order to obtain a proper ap- 
preciation of the Roman point of view, and that this 
point of view can not be gotten through the English 
pronunciation. He minimized Mr. Bennett's objec- 
tion that very few professors of Latin, much less 
students, could wrife and pronounce Latin with due 
regard to quantity, by remarking with great truth 
that many people could pronounce with substantial 
correctness who could not mark the quantities if re- 
quired to do so. It was impossible also, said Mr. 
Parker, to get the Roman point of view from 
courses in Roman archaeology and Roman life; such 
courses, at least as commonly conducted, give mere- 
ly the facts of the outer life of the Romans and fail 
to give the real Roman spirit. It was likewise im- 
possible to get any correct idea from such books as 
Pater’s Marius the Epicurean, because the picture of 
Epicureanism therein contained was entirely differ- 
ent from the picture that we get from Lucretius. 
No, the only way to obtain a proper appreciation of 
the Roman point of view was through study of 
Latin literature at first hand; when this is done we 
find that the Roman, with all his devotion to war 
and to the forum, was a dreamy, poetical, musical 
soul with a great capacity for pathos and a keen ap- 
preciation of the spiritual side of life. The Roman 
in despite of general opinion was tragic in the in- 
tensity of his emotions; further, his very love of 
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comedy and comic situations was a part of the in- 
tensity of his feeling. Professor Parker read vari- 
ous selections from Lucretius, Horace and Vergil in 
support of his position. 

After the address Professor Knapp, at the sugges- 
tion of the President, made some remarks, in which, 
among other things, he asked for further light on 
Professor Parker's statement that the Romans were 
musical, quoting Cicero’s remarks in the opening 
chapters of the Tusculan Disputations. Professor 
Parker replied that by calling the Romans musical 
he had meant to imply that they were distinctly emo- 
tional and tended to express that emotion in rhyth- 
mical forms. Professor Shumway then urged the 
necessity of some knowledge of Roman law in or- 


der to get the proper point of view of Roman life 
and thought. The meeting closed with a vote of 
thanks to the speaker. It is unfortunate that Pro- 


fessor Parker spoke without notes as the readers of 
The Classical Weekly would undoubtedly profit 
much from his remarks if they could be printed in 


full. 


CLASSICAL CONFERENCE AT SYRACUSE 

The Classical Teachers’ Association, organized in 
1905, will hold its annual meeting on Friday, De- 
in Room 130 of the Syra- 
The programme will 


at Syracuse, 
suilding. 


cember 27, 
cuse High School 
be as follows: 

9.30—(1) Paper by Mr. John B. 
burn High School, on Comparative 
the Secondary School. 

(2) Illustrated lecture by 
Emens, of Syracuse University, 
Sculptures of the Acropolis. 

2.30—(3) Paper by Mr. W. A. Jenner, of the 
Boys High School, Brooklyn, on Educational Aims 
in Secondary Latin. 

(4) Paper by Professor Edward Fitch, 05 Ham- 
ilton College, on Some Points of Emphasis in the 
Teaching of Elementary Greek. 

The notice of the meeting, issued by Professor 
Frank Smalley, of Syracuse University, the Presi- 
dent of the Association, urges all classical teachers 
to attend. Professor Smalley emphasizes the im- 
portance of assembling from time to time for con- 
ference, discussion of aims and methods, that we 
may develop a greater and deeper iaterest in our 
studies. 


McHarg, Au- 
Grammar in 


Professor Edgar A. 
on The Pre-Persian 


chosen 
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endeavor to solve the many perplexing problems of first year 


Latin. Correlation of the study of English and Latin Grammar, 


the frequent review lessons, presentation of the verb by tense stems, the practical working vocabularly are distinctive features, 
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The Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series 


Among the notable books of this reinarkable series are: 


INTRODUCTORY LATIN. By F. P. Moulton, of 
the High School, Hartford, Conn, a . #1 
BEGINNING LATIN. By J. E. Barss, Latin Mas- 
* ter, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 
WRITING LATIN, [ty J. E Barss. Bock 1 
took 2 
CABSAR’'S GALLIC WAR. [Ly Towleand 
Paul R. Jenks. Books I-IV 
EXERCISE BOOKS ON CABSAR’'S GALLIC 
WAR. By A.I. Dotey. Books II, III 
and IV, 2%c each. BooklI . 
CICERO’S SIX ORATIONS. [ty R. W. Tunstall, 
Classical Master, Tome Institute,Md. . 
JUVENAL. By H. L, Wilson, Johns Hopkins 
LIVY, BOOKS I, XXl and XXII. By FE. Lease, 
College of the City of New York ° 
SELECTIONS FROM THE ELEGIAC POETS. 
By J. B. Carter, Director American School 
of Classical Studies, Rome . 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
B. L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins Unt 
versity, and Gonzalez Lodge, Columbia 
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A Vest-Pocket Memory-Test Latin Word-List ¥ 


Allthe words used in Caesar and in Cicero's orations over 15 times 
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CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR $1.25 
B. Gunnison and Walter S. Harley 


Contains all the text, gr and composition for second year work 


For full information, address 
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~ FIRST BOOK IN LATIN © 


By Alexander James Inglis, Instructoz in Latin, Horace Mann 
High School, and Virgil Prettyman, Principal Horace Mann 


High School, Teachers College. 
REVISED EDITION 
12 mo. cloth, 301 pages, 90 cents net. 
Provides for the first year student of Latin an adequate pre- 
paration for the reading of Caesar. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Benner & Smyth’s 
Beginner’s Greek Book 
$1.25 


I had thought we had reached the 
limit of excellence in first books in 
Greek. I heartily approve of the 
eliminating process, however, and | 
recommend Benner and Smyth’s Be- 
ginner’s Greek Look for the use of 
beginners without hesitation.—R. F. 
YOUNGMAN, Instructor in Greek, 
Lafayette College. 
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Stegel Cooper Co. 


The Best Known and Most Popular 
Retail Store in the United States 


If you have any doubt of the accuracy of that claim 
it proves that you are not in the habit of coming here. 

We urge you to make our acquaintance. When 
you do, you'll find out the reasons that have made this 
store FIRST in popularity and volume of business. 
They are reasons that affect you directly and econom. 
ically, and you will be glad you came. 


Siegel, Cooper & Co., Bankers, have a location in 
this store. 

They offer conveniences for holders of small ac- 
counts not usually found in other banks. 

On time deposits they pay four per cent. interest. 

They pay two per cent. interest on accounts subject 
to check, 

They are the largest distributors of «« Home Safes’? 
for the encouragement of economy in expenditure and 
the aggregation of small amounts. 

Teachers’ checks cashed. Accounts with teachers 
are solicited. 

Hours 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 


Sixth Avenue, 18th to 19th Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 
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By Walter B. Gunnison and Walter S. Harley 
Prepares the pupil directly for the reading of Caesar 


